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A Magazine of Verse 


JUNE 1929 


SIX POEMS 


LOST 


HE light was gone, and there wasn’t a sound 
But the roar of wind through the pines and firs. 
I came to a clearing at last and found 
That I’d lost my way in the universe. 


It wasn’t alone that I’d lost my way 

In the timber land I was plunging through. 
Somehow I'd circled and lost the lay 

Of the sky; there wasn’t a star I knew. 


The wind lashed down at the wintry grass, 
And the dark was scattered high and far 
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With glints of fire and dust of glass. 
I stared in panic to find a star 


That burned familiar in its place. 

It seemed the earth had strayed for once, 
And now was running amuck through space 
Among a swarm of hostile suns. 


Then, like a name thrown suddenly out, 
Perseus appeared, and low in the trees 
Lyra, and then as if with a shout 

Orion came, and the Pleiades, 


And all the others, score on score. 

Again the galaxy was right, 

The planet in place, and I once more 

Was a man on the earth, at home in the night 


ON A FLY-LEAI 


Creatures that fly, or walk on legs, 

Or swim as fish, or crawl as worms, 
Are mostly born, they say, of germs 
Hidden mysteriously in eggs; 

While vines, grasses, flowers and weeds 
Are born of germs hidden in seeds. 


And yet these giddy cells that grops 
Out of their secret envelope 
With such a slow determined rush, 
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Maurice Lesemann 


Hurrying to become a bush 

Or clamoring to become a bird, 
Are good as dead till they are stirred 
By a warm wing, or wet weather, 
Giving a push to leaf and feather. 
Words germinate like eggs or grain. 
They seem as lifeless as a stone 
Until you bring to them your own 
Equivalent of sun and rain, 
Or sit upon them in your thought 
And, having warmed them, hatch them out. 


EARTH NEVER KNOWS 


She tells me it will not be hard to go 

Under the sod and snow, 

And fears their deep encumbrance not at all. 

“T shall not mind,” she says, “for over and over 
The spring will cover me with its wave of clover; 
And I shall hear forever the rain’s fall, 

Restful and slow. 

1] wave windflowers forever in the sun,” 

She says, “and with an elm beside the wall 

I shall have many lives instead of one!” 


And I have seen this earth, that never knows 
What kind of flower it grows. 
How shall I say, “‘ Windflowers do not feel 
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With a girl’s swiftness. No, not joy or pain.” 
How shall I say, “‘The roots of elms that steal 
Numbly beneath will find you just as numb.” 
Or say, ““There’ll be no rest in falling rain, 
Earth does not hear it come.” 


PROMETHEUS 


He lay alone upon the ground; 
No more the pain, the bitter rock! 


Jove’s messengers resumed the air 


The birds, that lean and filthy flock 
Whose wing-beats through the icy rain 
Had run like knives across his brain, 
Were flown forever. 


VW ould the wound 


Cease from its burning? Strange to care 
So little. 


Strange t 
So little, after so much pain. 


He had endured past all desires. 
He had endured, even in vain. 


None came to him. There was no sound 
Men sat at ease beside their fires 
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feel the mock 


Maurice Lesemann 


BURGLARS 


Did you ever know of a more noisy, more bunglesome pair 
of burglars 

Than wind and rain? 

Working all night to jimmy one door-lock, drawing 
diamond after diamond 

Down one pane? 

Then suddenly going wild and trying to throw the whole 
house 

Into the lane? 

They'll not get in, but when you walk around out of doors 
in the morning 

You’ll find the loot 

They’ve scattered behind them because they weren’t able 
to carry it: 

Cornshocks and fruit. 

Rain’s a slow worker, but rain’s more deadly in the long 
run; 

The wind’s the brute. 

They’ll not get in, not now. But every year some 
farmer’s 

Roof is taken. 

And from the way they keep on coming, and the wild 
surly way 

Those doors are shaken, 

I’d not much wonder if they get us too, when we’re asleep 
sometime 

And fail to waken. 
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CITY ASLEEP 


When my gray city wavers from her sleep, 

And dawn slips in like news from foreign lands, 
Sometimes for one amazing moment I keep 
Dark knowledge of her that no one understands: 


How all about this room, where the slow, sweet 
Night odors flow, her body reaches far 

With trees and towers, waiting, dim street by street, 
Till soon, far out beneath a failing star 


Her million atomies of men must pass 
Minutely out of sleep to work her will, 
Toward some strange end of ruin and wild grass, 
Molding her plains into a flowery hill. 

« Maurice Lesema 


} 
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STONY WATER 
OPEN DAY 


A lilac ribbon is unbound 
A band of | 


And Jo, the glowing book of day 


dual rose untied, 








Is opened on the mountainside. 


What curves salute, what colors sound 
From this so-rich-illumined scroll, 

For whose perusal one need pay 

Only a just delight as toll. 

The brook’s clean silver set in stones 
Is balanced by the silver sheen 
Of clean-stripped logs, which in a field 
Seem floating down a river of green. 


Furze are not flowers, but the tones 
Of sunlight that a bird has sung, 

And broken | 
Of hoarded twilights, meadow-flung. 


urples but the yield 


Against a heaven’s faithful blue, 
A fadeless forest lifts its pines, 
I 
From shadows deepening into black 


A slim and shadowy road inclines. 
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Upon the printed air, how true 

Stand lizard, leaf and lake, page-still. 
Here in the country of no lack, 

What care can move, what grief can chill? 


AFTER FLOOD 


Only these ravished banks 

Their dry wounds bared to man, 

Since Time for once comes slow with its white covering, 
Show where the waters ran. 


The stream proclaims his thanks 

And neatly skirts a stone 

That turns its smooth, white face to bar his measuring 
The bed that was his own. 


Yet once his swollen flanks 

Pushed with a maddened force 

The tender slopes that leaned against him hovering 
In fear, at his wild course, 


Tore through the bowldered ranks 

That questioning his right 

Stood, like an ancient law against his pleasuring 
Against his lawless might. 
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Jean Starr Untermeyer 
MOMENTARY DANIEL 


Down, down, hot beast, 
Not by whip but by word. 
I shall not be your feast. 
No, not by the Lord. 


The armouring Lord 
That stayed Daniel, 
While the lion roared, 
While the lion fell. 


See, without scars, 
He is quelled by a shout. 


Quick, open the bars 
And let me out! 


STONY WATER 


Here many suns, and many a sky, deep-overcast and dark, 

Seasons more blind to follow than the sheep they breed, 

Snow a bright angle through the valley, whitening the bark, 

And Spring, forever breathless, wrought this country to 
your need. 


A love that fathered me, and through a line too intricate to 
trace 


Wove into pattern, hillside, brook and grace to give, 
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And from my hand to yours, my heart to yours, says 
<a 4 1 ’ : 
ive”! 


Abides, with its own luminous life, stone-rooted in this place 


Live here. Breathe deeply on these hills. I deed them yours 
py 
ut know a country, unsurveyed, more fruitful to your 

But kn try, fruitful \ 
touch, 

Weathered of every blast, only by hope of sun, endures 

And under what seems stone, untainted springs that yield 
too much. 


Yean Starr Untermeyen 


THE BURDEN 


Spring is an ache in the unopened leaf, 
And in the bird a song of yearning; 

In man it is a melody of grief, 

And through the earth a dark upturning. 


But only man remembers the first snow, 
Deep rime, and windy russet falling; 
Alone he marked the hardy asters go, 
And the black geese ply southward, callir 


ing. 


Fresh things and withered mingle in his ken: 
Life is a straightness and a stooping; 
He, too, when some green May comes up again, 
Will be past blooming and past drooping. 


Catherine Moor 
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FROM A YOUNGER COUNTRY 


AFTER-TIMES 


As springs well forth 
In rock-girt lands, 
Lavine the sands 


And the parched earth, 


Or even as a bright 
Dream in slumber 
Lightens the sombre 
Shadows of the night, 


Ris¢ chosts of the gone 
And lovely day 

When love “ame our way 
And led us on. 


THE RUNNER 


heard lutes 


I have 
Sob their ecstasies, 
And the thrush’s notes 


Tumble from the rain-wet trees. 
I have heard the ocean’s song 
Rise like a flame 

With cold blue tongue 

From the swirling foam, 
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And from the sky far whispers, 
Not tunes, not words, 

The dim mournful vespers 

Of homing birds. 


Sea-chime, and fluting bird, 

And tune from smitten strings, 

All these are lovely, but I have heard 
More lovely things: 


There are songs that beat 
And throb along the blood 
When our flying feet 

On the greensward thud, 


And pipes that shrill 
As with labouring step 
We clamber up the hill, 
Pause, and then dip 


Down through the sweet 
Grass-scented air, 

With flying feet 

And flying hair. . . . 


Lovely are the birds, and the sobbing 
Of utes, but braver far 

Is the voiceless music throbbing 

In the runner’s ear. 
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A.R.D. Fairburn 


NEW ZEALAND 


This stubborn beach, whereon are tossed 
White roses from the sea’s green bough, 
Has never sheathed a Roman prow 

Nor flinched beneath a Norman host. 


Yet in my bones I feel the stir 

Of ancient wrongs and vanished woes, 
And through my troubled spirit goes 
The shadow of an old despair. 


TWILIGHT 


A thin moon shivering in the leaves 

That shroud the stream’s soft chuckling mirth, 
The while her watery shuttle weaves 

A shy blue garment for the earth 


I know not any hour of sun 

Or shadow half so sweet as this, 
When sleep and twilight tremble on 
The waters like a drowsy kiss. 


A.R. D. Fairburn 
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GREEN GALLERIES 
SUPERIOR PEOPLE 


The hummingbird unwinds before the lily 
His little emerald engine never misses. 

The sparrow at his shopping in the grass 
Peers among the poppy’s yellow dishes. 


29 


The thrush, whose legs run under him like spok: 


Rolls with amber frown about his business. 
And the deliberate snail with roof and rental 
Removes from pansy to the new hibiscus 


The dove, that kneels and murmurs on the bough, 
Blows a honey-bubble from her throat 

With a sweet stutter then she flies away 
Leaving the ample day vague and remot 


ASCENT 


This is the sky, the bottomless and bitter air, the 


where space alone has foot-h 


This, this—immensity without a fence, a bar, a wisp, to 


r 
catch you if you fall. 
This is the floating wilderness, the unfettered air, heaven 
revolving intolerably 
On the point of my heart’s beat. 
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Hildegarde Flanner 


Here only the rootless wind can flourish and die, the light 
unfold and wither to darkness, 

The little bird choke and spin, 

While man, 

Butting his forehead on infinity, 

Leans, gapes and plunges fainting into 

The echoless and empty chasm of time. 


This is the sky, never impounded by pushing angels, never 
reduced to blocks of paradise 

For Almighty God’s heel of loud flame to burn on. 

No, never! 

Never the least thing clings or clots here, makes acres or 
vacant 

Angles or printed dust, 

Never the smallest spider hangs her elastic couch on any 

Airy thorn 

But glittering space broods on itself, upright, without 

support 

And without effort. 

O horrible chastity, wherein the mind of man finds no 

obstruction 


And no help. 


PACIFIC WINTER 


The quietly sipping rain that sucks the rose 
Dangles from a cloud and then is gone. 


The mists bow low, and falling prone disclose 
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Towers and cities made of violet stone. 
The air with one quick flash is lit within, 
And every flower is limpid on her stem, 
And crystal bushes shudder and begin 
To disengage their rainbows gem from gem. 
The trees look downward from green galleries 
And bless the garden with a plumy nod, 
While I in vain, with slow and mortal eyes, 
Run to outrun the presence of the god 
Who paused an instant here and left behind 
His fugitive cameo upon my mind. 

Hildegarde Flanner 


SEAWARD 


Under thick veils of light all colors lie; 

Muffled behind the clouds the winds cry; 

Only the white edge of the sea is clear, 

And the sound of water on rocks comes sharp to the ear. 


Slowly they come out of fathomless depths of light, 
Waves like long blue flames curling to white 
One on a dark point spilling like milk, 
One on the smooth sand falling like silk. 
Fallen away from life is the heavy land; 
Only the sea is left, and the bare strand, 
And the spray of broken waves filling the air, 
And light caught in the water and held there. 
Mona Douglas 
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TWO SONGS 


SECRET GARDEN 
Once a window only 
Gave upon this garden 
Glimpse of hidden loveliness 
Never known before— 
Hue of flower, scent of shower: 
Then I found a door. 


Now I linger, wandering 
Who so long was blind 

To all beauty, garnering 
Every whit I find 

Where no roses wither 
I, no longer blind. 


HARVEST 


Come winnow from the wheat 
Slow winds of all the years, 
A few grains of laughter, 
A few grains of tears. 
What shall we keep? What keep? 
Intemperate we are, 
Forever wanting all: 
Soft bird-song in spring-time 
Slow leaf-drop in fall; 
Moments always—moments all. 
Nanita Mac D. Balcom 
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BESIDE THE LAKE 
SHORE ROAD 


Star up and sun down 
And the ruffled water! 
The young dusk is kissing 
The day’s last daughter. 


Emerald and copper, 
Then silver foil 
The sea mocks the roadway 


Where dust-pots boil. 


We, on the roadway, 
Wind the long waves, 


Where silence-slippered evening 


Walks among the graves 


Of all its selves that once were. 


Poised light lingers, 
But drab has covered silver 
The width of two fingers. 


Drab grows drabber, 
Followed by jet. 
Gulls cry a poignance 
None can forget. 
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Siddie Foe Fohnson 


Sudden, through darkness, 
Piers leap a-light— 
Thin, jeweled bangles 


On the wrists of the night. 


HERON FLIGHT 


There has been shadow, 
Now the substance lies 
Slow above w ater, 


Paralleling skies. 


There has been lifting 
Into curved flight 
Aimlessly certain 
On the taut light. 


There has been fumbling 
And a sharp grace, 
Drawing strange features 


On a blue face. 


There has been motion 
Stilling to rest, 

As water takes heron 
Back to its breast. 


Siddie ‘Foe ‘Fohnson 
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LEAVES IN WINDY WEATHER 
REQUIEM FOR A FAUN 


. . Then, casually, she wrote that you were dead 
“Dead and cremated in a single day, 
In this quick modern way 
And there’s an end.” 

An end! Yet who can say 

What is the end of fauns? Do they snuff out 
Having no souls, as I have heard it said? 
Or do they find— 
Oh, something! Some gay rout 
Among the stars more fitted to their mind? 


Yet surely I know this—that at the last 
You were most terribly afraid, 
Fighting between two lonelinesses, life 
And that still lonelier death. And that you passed 
Not caring much which won, you who had made 
No pact with either. 

Even fauns grow old 
And fear, inexorably, comes with cold 
Yet I remember that in days long gone, 
Although you never knew life, yet you rode her 
Gallantly, as conquerors have done. 
And that she suffered you a while to goad her 
For sake of your quick laughter in the sun, 
Your laughter like bright bubbles, and your zest 
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Eunice Tietjens 


That from such trifling things 
Could light the sky with vast adventurings 
And make an epoch of a jest. 


Life tired of you at last—or you of her, 

As one does of a paramour, 

Or of a faun. Yet I could always see 

What you had been, concealed in what you were, 
And so I loved you 


Well, all that is past. 
The story’s over, and you’ve come at last 
To your dark forest. Yet 1 watch you 
Hearing the ghost of Jaughter long ago, 
Feeling you safe—now life’s done what she can— 
Knowing you more a legend than a man. 


go 


MAGIC 


Who can tell what magic is? 

Or in what covert does she lie? 
Under what brown leaves or green 
Shines her startled eye? 


Though we beat the woods of dream, 
Lure and stalk her as we will, 

She sits close, she nestles warm, 

She eludes us still. 


I have never seen her clear 
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Nor known from what deep shade she slips, 
Yet I have felt her sudden wings 
Brush against my lips. 


YOUR FACE REMEMBERED 


The memory of your face is a flower in the mind, 
A warm sweetness in a craggy place. 


The country of my mind is full of doubts and dangers. 

It has quicksands of evasion and dusty plains of drought. 
Precipices of terrible truth are there, and chasms 
of darkness that must be leaped. 

I cannot escape from the country of my mind. 


But your face is a flowered sweetness, a fertile nt 


Lit Licdailily 


where beauty dwells—and pea 


acc 


I warm myself in the memory of your fa 


QUERY 


Oh, is there any use then 
In putting words together, 
Words as hard to manage 
As leaves in windy weather? 
And is there any use then 
In marking where they fall, 
Words that fly apart again 
In no time at all? 
Eunice Tietjen 
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COLORED SHADOWS 
SILENCE 


The clipper Dusk had set to sea, 
Its misty sails grew less and less, 
I felt the night close over me 
In little waves of loneliness. 
I sifted pebbles through my hands 

And watched a wind ride up the beach. 
The moon stretched fingers down the sands 


For shadows just beyond her reach 


And silence bending swift and light, 
Wh le the w aves were hel« a} art 


Gathered al! the sounds of night 





But the beating of my heart. 


) 

| MAN 

| And what can woman sing of man 
Save that he is, and yet will be 


What he has been since time began: 
A liar with a pedigree 


And no originality. 


His heirloom lies will scarcely vary 
See ancient record, rhyme and rune 
Adam, or Tom or Dick or Harry, 
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Carthage, Chicago, late or soon 
He learnt his lying of the moon. 


You'll hear the moon protest to Earth 
And he philandering the skies 

Eternal vows of moment’s worth 
That melt before the morning rise, 
Like other sweet sublunar lies. 


THE MOON BY DAY 


Along the slopes 
Of sunny afternoon 
Gropes 


The moon, 


An old blind poet 

Tapping through his dreams 
So it 

Seems. 


Chanting some myth 
Or saga of the skies 
With 

Empty eyes. 


FULFILMENT 


You, who were harsh and wayward, 
Are gentle now as sleep. 
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Emily Powers Iglehart 


You have my heart as always, 
And now my dreams to keep. 
No, lad, I do not weep. 


When you of the wind-tossed fancy, 
False as the changing year, 
Constant rest forever, 

Should | shed 2 tear? 

No, no—lie quiet, dear. 


You vowed love’s faith and gave me 
Faithlessness instead. 

But you, whose living promises 
Were old lies freshly said, 

Fulfil them—dead. 


Emily Powers Iglehart 


GULLS ON A ROWBOAT 


On the moored rowboat’s gunwale perched, 
As motionless as morning there, 

Were seven gulls whose silence searched 
The silent alr. 


Oddly I saw them so rescind 

Their purposes, here side by side; 
For gulls were made to wed the wind 
And boats to marry with the tide. 


Ken neth Slade d Ailing 
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SIREN AND SIGNAL 


1 “HE CAME ALSO STILL’ 


Small I come also still, that in the spring 
May flower such blossoms of the earth, pall- 
Florets I planted crying on your fall, 

And meek buds you make worth remembering. 
For you only is every growing thing, 

Creepers across the earth and climbers tall, 
And branches that bend over the carved wall 
Of stone that commemorates time’s reckoning. 


And also small your earth is sealed; tomorrow 
Earth lies no nearer to me for all sorrow: 

No more removed, my loved one, than you dead 
Whose form sunned in your last hours with me here 
Slept, and your head. 1 placed you on your bier 
And feared, straightening you, to hurt your head 


II 


All the stars have filled the heavens, 
And a few I recognize 
Tremble over the ocean 


Come, we might as well be walking 
With the shadows on the land 
Nothing—you heard nothing 

But your feet upon the sand. 
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Louts Zukofsky 


Ill 


Play lost, banjos! Across the areas of ocean’s flowing 

The red phosphor fades! Autumn! Your tunes 

Strummed far, must lose—Oh, the noise of the ocean, the 
evening flooding, 

Drowns them out with the dunes! 


Banjos on the beach! Autumn! Strum, for I follow you 

Even to those sea-heavens you seem to drive 

Like the voice the naked human voice before the waste 
dark ocean, 


Singing to remain alive. 


I\ NORTH RIVER FERRY 


Gleams a green lamp 
In the fog: 
Murmur in almost 


A dialogue. 


Siren and signal 


Siren to signal 

Parts the shore from the fog, 
Rise there, tower on tower, 
Signs of stray light 

And of power 


Siren to signal 
Siren and signal 
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Hour-gongs and the green 
Of the lamp. 
Plash. Night. Plash. Sky. 


Vv 


Cars once steel and green, now old, 
Find their grave at Cedar Manor. 
They rust in a wind 

The sky alone can hold. 


For the wind, too great for any thought, 
Flows heavily through the mind like cold, 
Drums in the ears 

Till one knows its being, which soon is not. 


VI 

Comes a day when the round tracts of sky 

Emit such light 

From their own sun and blue 

As seems not meant for ordinary sight. 

For he whose sight by chance might wander high 
Walks heedlessly, 

As never in his life he has, 


Or may not ever in all life to be. 


And he might feel like sun itself, could sun 
But feel its might 
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Louis Zukofsky 


When, passing through the pristine sky, 
The immersed gold of its passing lasts longer than delight. 


Vil 


During lunch hour I shall stretch opposite 

The few great smoke-stacks of Bayonne, belong 
To day-blue, to channel, to Staten Island. 

I shall not eat, but stretch myself—the wit 

Of gulls’ sunned bellies blow my mind to song: 
(And while I alone recall you dead), “Fly land 
And water, no, nor stop at blue, among 

Our skies, white birds, your flight be holy writ.” 


Futility of motion, and the love 
Of sun will then be close to me. 
And whether I shall grieve or not, sight then 
Will be beyond all near felicity- 
Being with blue sky-bubble over sea, 
With gulls that near me are a thought thereof. 
Louis Zukofsky 
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COMMENT 
THE MECHANISM OF SENSIBILITY 

URING the last ten years the term “metaphysical” has 
been revived to describe the work of a group of poets 

in whom the traits of the late Elizabethans have reappeared 
To wrestle with the rather specialized meaning which that 
term assumes when applied to the verse of Donne, Cra 
shaw, Carew, and their fellows, is to approach a task 
whose difficulty has been recognized by Dr. Johnson 
in the eighteenth century and by Professor Grierson and 
T. S. Eliot in our own. The contemporary poet, for all 


his ambitions and daring, seldom attempts to give 
coherent and complete shape to a “physical conception of 
the universe and the role assigned to the human spirit in 
the great drama of existence.”” That huge undertaking 
came to achievement only in the poems of a few great 
minds; the seventeenth century poets, like our own, were 
neither courageous nor certain enough to plan such large 
artistic projects as Lucretius and Dante carried out in 
presenting their views of life and the world. Yet the 
condition of contemporary life has brought about a fitful 
clashing of tides in our spiritual experience. The free 
creative enthusiasm of a great progressive age like the 
Elizabethan has been lost in the confusions of specula 
tion; the confident acceptance of a given standard such 
as the Classicists knew has disappeared in favor of a 
searching inquiry into the relation of man’s spirit to a 


disturbed and partially explored universe. 
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Instead of having a clear and lucid inspiration, many 
poets are struggling with a muse who is unable to reconcile 
the open discord of intellect with emotion; instead of 
employing pure lyric phrases or the serene statements 
of a classical verse, they attain only a broken utterance. 
They endeavor to make the emotions carry the weight of 
an overburdened mind; the language of abstract philo- 
sophical thought is no longer able to disentangle the briary 
complexities of their mental experiences, and so the image 
has been developed and refined to the point where it may 
suggest not only the details of sensory knowledge but also 
the subtle associations of intellectual experience. While 
the poet’s wit has been painfully sharpened by his col- 
lisions with hard facts and harder truths, his feelings 
have been irritated into a state of quick and sensitive 
refinement by the physical ordeal of contemporary life. 
The result has been that merging of mind with sense, of 
abstract thought with physical reality, which leads to a 
strange exotic flowering of language. Words and symbols 
are required to convey a sense of the conflicts and ex- 
cursions of the intellect. Poetry again becomes (in Mr. 
Eliot’s phrase) an elaborate “mechanism of sensibility.” 


‘ 


In this respect it wins the designation “‘metaphysical,” 
and with it a comparison with the art of the writers who 
liGed in the early decades of the seventeenth century. 
Some contemporary poets have insisted on this com- 
parison; others have invited it by obvious traits in 
their verse. On her death in 1922 one critic found again 
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in Alice Meynell’s style “the intellectual seriousness of the 
metaphysical school and the resultant angularity of 
diction.” This connection had long been marked in the 
verse of a woman who, with certain of her contemporaries 
like Francis Thompson and Gerard Hopkins, sat in 
enthusiastic study over the books of those divines. The 
sub-titles and quotations of T. S. Eliot’s poems carry 
references to the influence which is still dominant in his 
art and thought. Edith Sitwell and Sherard Vines 
follow the late Elizabethan style in figures and conceits. 
In America a large number of poets have found god- 
fathers in Webster, Ford, Chapman, and Donne. These 
names are written into their headings and dedications, 
while in the pages of Allen Tate, Archibald MacLeish, 
Yvor Winters, Louise Bogan, Hart Crane, and Elinor 
Wylie their imprint is obvious. Elinor Wylie, indeed, by 
the name of her first volume showed herself the child of 
Webster and by the title-page of her last the devoted 
disciple of Donne. Six years ago MacLeish said of her: 
“She is, by complexion and humor, the natural and meta- 
physical son of the Dean of old St. Paul’s . . . She is the 
heir to that impossible clean beauty in the brain which 
drove him into the riddles and contradictions of his intri- 
cate conceits. She too loves those countries which lie 
outward of the sense. She too loves the dry sharp bitter- 
ness of the idea of death.” 

These poets have ventured into obscure and dangerous 
fields of art in assuming so complex an ancestry, but they 
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have undoubtedly recognized their kinship with the 
metaphysical writers through the similarity of the con- 
flict between the sensuous and the intellectual factors in 
the life that surrounds them. They have, moreover, taken 
Donne as their master for the same reason that Henry 
King, Carew, Lord Herbert of Cherbury, George Herbert, 
Crashaw, and Suckling did. That reason was indicated 
by Sir Edmund Gosse in his Life and Letters thirty years 
ago. 

What these young poets saw in Donne, and what attracted them so 
passionately to him, was the concentration of his intellectual personality. 
He broke through the tradition; he began as if poetry had never been 
written before; he, as Carew says- 


open’d us a mine 
Of rich and pregnant fancy.” 
He banished the 





is and goddesses from his verse, not a Roundhead 
fiercer than he in his scorn of “those old idols.” He wiped away the 
wrong which thc English language in its neo-pagan raptures had “done 
the Greek or Latin tongue.” His gigantic fancy put such a strain upon 
the resources of the English language, that its “tough, thick-ribbed 
hoops” almost burst beneath the pressure. The earlier Elizabethan 
writers had been “libertines in poetry”; Donne recalled them to law 
and order. This is how Carew describes the extraordinary emotion 
first caused by the first reading of Donne’s poems 
“the flame 
Of thy brave soul, that shot such heat and light 
As burned our earth and made our darkness bright, 
Committed holy rapes upon the will, 
Did through the eye the melting heart distil, 
And the deep knowledge of dark truths did teach.” 
The appearance, from the Nonesuch Press, of a new 
edition of Donne’s poetry and prose calls attention to the 
fact that his greatness lies not in serenity and pure ecstasy, 
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but in disparities and conflicts. In his pages we get in 
full flourish the traits of the metaphysical poets as 
Grierson has outlined them: “the more intellectual, less 
verbal, character of their wit compared with the conceits 
of the Elizabethans; the finer psychology of which their 
conceits are often the expression; their learned imagery; 
the argumentative, subtle evolution of their lyrics; above 
all the peculiar blend of passion and thought, feeling and 
ratiocination, which is their greatest achievement.” His 
pages flower with strange excrescences of sound and phrase; 
his lines are an elaborate documentation of his own life’s 
disparate adventures and ordeals. The virtuosity of his 
verse is carried into his sermons, where sensuous images and 
realistic analogies are built up in prodigal variety and 
length. When we finish reading the lavish exhortations 
and sonorous periods of Death's Duel we share Logan 
Pearsall Smith’s credulity on hearing “that noblemen and 
gentlemen were taken up for dead, after listening to one 
of these hour-long conceits and overwhelming metaphors.” 

In Donne’s age a collision of the life of sense with that of 
intellect and spirit was altogether more real than in our 
own, for the participation in these separate realms of ex- 
perience was more passionate and the poet’s expression 
consequently more vehement and complete. The material 
for such a metaphysical verse may be as available now as 
ever, but the realization of it is largely theoretical 
Donne’s mastery has been traced, by Hugh Fausset, t 
the fact that 
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he never confused the spiritual and the sensual either through 
false fea lse reverence. He is never sentimental, because 
he experienced and expressed the physical withcomplete candour, 
and so was never tempted to linger over it in secretive cunning, 
sanctifying the sensuous with fine phrases, or smudging the 
spiritual with vague emotions. He knew that there can be no 
escape from the physical to the spiritual. Each is the condition 
of the other, and the transmutation must be complete and 
unqualif like some sudden fusion of elements. 


Dr. Johnson, however, condemned Donne’s poetry 
chiefly because in it “the most heterogeneous ideas are 
yoked by violence together,” and Mr. Eliot, opposing 
our later aversion to Johnson’s strictures, holds that “the 
force of this impeachment lies in the failure of the con- 
junction, the fact that often the ideas are yoked but not 
united.” This support comes with peculiar authority 
from one of the foremost modern metaphysical poets. It 
qualifies, but does not deter, our present high admiration 
for Donne. It enables us, however, to see the cause of 
failure in much of our present-day metaphysical verse. 
The fusion all great art requires is absent in its attempt 
to analyze and detail the complex existences of the poets. 
Their poems are significant of a salient factor in present- 
day art and at times they achieve great beauty, but they 
also make clear why the lyric poet still wins a faithful 
admiration for his simpler and more appealing art. 

M. D. Z. 
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THE WRONG-HEADED POETS 


A writer of sea-faring yarns, whose name I ought 
not to mention, because he has already had too much 
unsought publicity in connection with the jacket of The 
Cradle of the Deep—well, at any rate, Mr. William McFee 
has recently published this supercilious dictum: 

Fiction is the poetry of today, and that is something that modern 
poets simply will not learn. 

Except as a survival of error, such a statement has no 
particular interest, but it approximates so closely the atti 
tude of the reading public toward poetry up to Igio, that 
it aroused my controversial as well as my reminiscential 
inclinations. It seemed strange that anyone now living, 
and especially anyone with literary connections, could 
have remained unaware of the “poetry revival” which 
began nearly twenty years ago, and which is now manifest 
in every American city of over five thousand inhabitants. 
Mr. McFee’s travels and acquaintanceship must have been 
rather narrowly limited, otherwise he could not have 
failed to come in contact with poetry clubs, groups of 
poetry-lovers, poetry weeks, and other unmistakable signs 
in Council Bluffs, Omaha, Detroit, Toledo, and points 
East, West, North and South. Otherwise he must cer- 
tainly have stopped off in Minneapolis, St. Louis, or some 
other midJand city on the eventful night when Car! Sand 
burg, Vachel Lindsay, or Edna Millay read their poems for 
one hour to a packed house. What would he then have 
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thought of the deluded public, who pay five hundred dol- 
lars to hear a famous poet read, but who can rarely collect 
as much for a novelist? 

Fiction is not the poetry of today. (“How can it be? 
The words are wild.”) Fiction and poetry have nothing 
in common but their medium and those occasional happy 
moments when fiction takes on the touch of suggestion, 
magic, and spontaneity which is employed in good poetry. 
One might as well say that architecture is the sculpture 
of today, because both make use of stone and plaster. 
Poetry is what it has always been, a fundamental art, 
closer to the life from which it springs than any prose can 
be, because it comes from a deeper mental stratum. It is 
the strongest link we have with races now vanished from 
the earth. We learn something from their pottery, from 
their monuments and religious relics, something perhaps 
from their mummified bodies wrapped in the swaddling 
clothes of death, but more from their poetry. A race that 
leaves no poetry leaves no deathless memento. What a 
stupid people were the Assyrians who inscribed only laws 
and battles! But from the temples of Egypt, clear as a 
living voice, we hear the hymn to Aten 

When the young bird speaks within the shell 
You give him breath to make him live within it. 
Your 


He comes forth from the egg and chirps with all his might. 





vake him wax larger to crack the shell 
- , 


T 


He walks upon his two feet as soon as he comes forth. 
We would find it difficult to forget a people who carved 
this on their steles. And a thousand years later, on the 
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island of Chios, Homeros (“He who sees not’) was en- 
grossed in writing the tale of Helen, the white-armed one. 
The old men of Troy are sitting in counsel, shaking their 
heads lugubriously: 

As in the deep forest the cold, spiny crickets 

Crouch in the trees and make a faint chirping, 


Weak to our ears, so in the high tower 
Sat the old men talking. 





Then Helen, leaving her embroidery, comes up into the 
tower to watch the combat, and the old men behold her . 


They felt the heat in all their withered veins 
And seeing so much loveliness they four 
Nothing to do but welcome her, and blan 


The gods, not Helen. 





When we think of this Iliad, written first in Phoenician 
script, and transcribed four hundred years later into early 
Ionian dialect, we feel the astonishing kinship of human 
emotions in all ages. Spengler has affirmed that one cul- 
ture can not enter, even in imagination, the inner life of 
another. But there is little of the poetry of the past that 
has not successfully bridged the gap between customs and 
times and found its way into our hearts. 

Recently, in glancing over the new edition of Palgrave’s 
Golden Treasury, 1 was captivated all over again by the 
freshness of Shakespeare’s lyrics, standing out from the 
Elizabethan pages like cowslips in a marsh. Not that the 
Elizabethans were marshy—far from it—but there is 
nothing even in Donne to compare with “ Winking mary- 
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buds begin to ope their golden eyes,” or “Come and kiss 
me sweet-and-twenty” or “Where the bee sucks, there 
suck I.” After four centuries Shakespeare can whistle 
the hearts out of our breasts as neatly as ever. Perhaps 
four hundred years from now, some one of our poets of 
today will be delighting posterity in the same fashion. 

If Mr. McFee meant that epic poetry has given way 
to the novel, I should be less inclined to dispute him. 
Fiction is the passion of an age that looks for speed, rather 
than permanence, at least where there is a plot to be 
unravelled. We want our stories to move, and we want 
them in good large type so that we can read them as fast 
as possible. The days are past when father read Ivanhoe 
aloud on winter evenings. And so the epic poem, which 
must delay the plot for poetic reasons, falls between two 
chairs. It is neither novel nor poem. The public that 
made best sellers of Tristram and Fohn Brown’s Body did so 
for certain subconscious reasons. Those who never read 
poetry thought “Here, at last, is a poem I can read,” not 
realizing that they were merely following the plot without 
appreciating the poetry. Those who love poetry for itself, 
thought “Here at last is a poem that sells,” and they 
tried to read the whole book. Some of us found the effort 
admirable but the result too tedious. 

A thousand novels a month, to be read hastily and then 
thrown aside—that is the demand of a public which keeps 
the publishing houses working on a double shift. Under- 


neath this apparent impatience and triviality there lies 
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dormant in most of us a potential love of poetry. Parents 
can awaken it, if they will, in the growing child. More 
often the child discovers it at adolescence, like a new 
world to which he has miraculously found the key. Some 
chance phrase clings in the unfolding mind playing itself 
over and over again like a strain of music. “ Pibroch of 
Donuil Dhu, Pibroch of Donuil’; “kercheft in a comely 
cloud when rocking winds are piping loud;” “In some 
melodious plot of beechen green and shadows numberless.” 
We have all been haunted by these stray ghosts of sound 
Out of the number of children so haunted, a few are 
chosen for the esoteric ranks of the true poets. 

When a writer of sea-stories calls to the poets of today 
“Dilly, come and be killed,” he is wasting his efforts. In 
the first place no other age has rewarded its poets with 
thousand dollar prizes (I think there is one such prize 
being offered) and there was never before a time when 
even the household magazines published whole pages of 
good poems and paid for them fairly. In the second place 
a good poet is partially indifferent to the size of his audi 
ence and of his checks. He is in the grip of an age-old 
longing as powerful as religion and as self-sufficient. 


F. N. 
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REVIEWS 
POETRY UNDER THE SCALPEL 


The Criticism of Literature, by Elizabeth Nitchie. Mac- 
millan. 

The Craft of Poetry, by Clement Wood. E. P. Dutton. 

Form and Style in Poetry: Lectures and Notes, by W. P. 
Ker; edited by R. W. Chambers. Macmillan Co. 

The Garment of Praise: The Necessity for Poetry, by 
Eleanor Carroll Chilton and Herbert Agar. Doubleday, 
Doran. 


Here, in ascending order of complexity are four of the 
latest attempts to tell the poet how to write and the reader 
how and what to appreciate. One of them is good—a high 
percentage in this branch of literature. 

Professor Nitchie’s book deals only in part with poetry. 
It is a college text book, well thought out for the most part, 
and like all such books, stresses the ethical content of 
literature—although the author does not believe in con- 
sciously didactic writing. The chapter on poetry has the 
usual things to say regarding imagery and symbolism, and 
drops into the most inadequate explanation of English 
prosody that has ever been put forward. The author not 
only thinks that “the metre of English poetry is based on 
the regular recurrence of accented syllables” but would 
have the neophyte scan poetry by marking the accented 
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syllables “a’’ and the unaccented ones “x.’’ Only the 
simplest doggere] can be scanned that way. The system 
ignores altogether the metrical pause, the substitution of 
one foot for another, the fact that we have in poetry not 
only the syllable which is naturally accented but the 
“metricalictus”” and it ignores the fact that there are 
degrees of accent. Any student who innocently tried to 
apply the system to a line which he could not read without 
its aid (and if one can read the line to begin with why 
write a’s and x’s above it?) would soon reduce himself to 
the mental state of a kitten caught on a sticky fly-paper. 
Clement Wood has written a book of advice and pre 
scription for the beginning verse writer. Like most 
writers on the subject he ignores all the recent literature, 
and so for a definition of poetry he goes back to Ruskin. 
And like the above writer he gives us a moth-eaten and 
inadequate prosody—again based on accents. He tells us 
that it is nonsense to base scansion on time or duration of 
syllables—and the question is indeed a debated one—but 
the reason he gives for this, “the matter of duration in 
utterance varies with every individual” would equally 
rule out quantity in music—but we all know that music 
can only be written in quantitative terms—notes, half 
notes, etc. And having a constitutional dislike of critics 
he implies that it is doubtful whether Latin and Greek verse 
was really quantitative because our only evidence for it 
comes from “prosodic critics of the past, whose interpre 
tations we must distrust.” 
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Basing his own prosody exclusively on accent, then, he 
is driven to scan blank verse in lines of four feet whenever 
there are fewer than five beats to the lines, thus: 

To be / or not to be / that / is the question 
Whether / ’tis nobler / in the mind / to suffer 
The slings / and arrows / of outrageous / fortune 

Life, as we all know, is very complicated, but it does 
have its occasional simplicities, and we ought to appre- 
ciate them and not turn away from them needlessly. And 
one of those simplicities is that iambic pentameter is so 
called because it has five feet to the line. Of course the 
movement is so strong and characteristic that you may do 
almost anything in the way of variation, especially in dis 
pensing with heavy accents. Shakespeare has one line 
with only two: 


I do remember an apothecary. 


But if the writer—as distinct from the reader—begins 
to write blank verse with the idea in his head that he needs 
only three or four feet to the line, he will soon get into a 
type of line that no possible way of reading will bring 
within gunshot of the iambic norm. 

In his consideration of the stanza forms, especially the 
French and other fixed forms Mr. Wood has less scope for 
error. Possibly his most valuable chapter is the last in 
which he shows, through citations from variorum editions 
how the poets have improved or spoiled their verses by 
slight changes of image or rhythm. 
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Professor Ker—a holder of the chair of poetry in 
Oxford and professor of English in University College, 
London—is in fact what the typical English critic is sup 
posed to be—an empiric, a man without theories but full 
of facts. His poetic scholarship covers, it would seem, 
almost every major language in which good poetry has 
been written, and one of his preoccupations is to trace back 

) I 
certain “tunes” of verse through their migrations from 
people to people. The present book, made up largely from 
periodical writings and lecture notes, nicely mortised by 
his editor, covers a large range, and so defies summary. 

> S S é 

After all the talk of vision and symbolism and “‘intuition”’ 
—of which last Miss Chilton and Mr. Agar make much- 
it is most refreshing to listen to Professor Ker’s recogni 
tion that after all poetry has its logic as well as its frenzies. 
His lecture on Poetical Logic shows that philosophy so 

: . & , | pay 
far from being a foe of poetry or its opposite, may, when 
it is “realized” make the greatest poetry—not, as in 
Pope, where philosophical ideas are simply utilized, but 
when they are transmogrified. Thus of Keats’ Grecia 
Urn: 

The work of his fancy about the Urn is not a transformation of sobet 
reality into a pleasant lively vision—it is a raid into the eternal world, 
and an interpretation of that life of Beauty which is common to all the 
arts—the life of Mnemosyne or Memory. The poem itself effects what 
the poem speaks about. It is not a fanciful child’s story, making toys and 
furniture move and talk. . . The thought of Keats and Shelley is no easy 
business, no hypocritical and hackneyed course of literature; it is not 
a compromise between pure intellectual work—reasoning—on the on¢ 


| 


hand, and poetical or pictorial imagery, or poetical music, on the other. 
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On thecontrary, where the thought isstrongest, all the other elements are 
likewise strong and pure. 

And Mr. Ker goes on to show that even in so apparently 
dream-like and decorative a fragment as Kubla Khan 
there is a definite poetic logic. 

Most aesthetic theory of today justifies the poet who 
says: “Here I stand, I can do no other.” Miss Chilton 
and Mr. Agar, on the contrary, write from what may be 
called the unacknowledged-legislator point of view. To 
them poets have a mission—and it seems to be nothing 
short of saving the world. As many of the older poets had 
the same idea, the authors are enabled to say some very 
interesting things about them. Unfortunately, however, 
the authors’ ideas are rather confused. In the first place 
they erect “intuition” into a supernatural faculty: 
“There is no difficulty in deciding that the question of 
immortality should be handled via intuition, and the ques- 
tion of the chemistry of the blood via reason.” And al- 
though the authors do not believe in mechanism—and | 
agree with them—they assert that “pure reason can lead 
to knowledge of nothing but the non-spiritual, and the 
person who puts his faith in such knowledge will sooner or 
later become some form of materialist.”’ This, of course, 
is to ignore the whole history of philosophy. Pure reason 
so far from leading to materialism is hard put to it to get 
away from solipsism and always leads to some form of 
idealism—let the authors look up The Nature of Reality 
by J. McT. Ellis McTaggart, to say nothing of his 
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master, Hegel. And of the most important movement of 
today which seeks to get away from pure reason and at the 


same timeavoid materialism—pragmatism—they have only 
a silly misrepresentation to give us: “some form of 


hedonism of utilitarianism or pragmatism—they ar 
shifting forms of the same thing”’ they tell us is the only 
alternative to their form of idealism as preached in this 
book, and they later say in a footnote that the doctrine 
that “a man may choose either course, and that he should 
follow his preference because it makes little difference 
which he chooses” is pragmatism. 

However, the proof of the aesthetic, pragmatically, 
in the judgments to which it gives rise. And we find 
these authors patronizing Thomas Hardy: “I think it 
unlikely that Hardy’s poetry will ever be ranked extremely 
high”—and this after a consideration of The Dyna 
And Miss Sitwell’s poetry is so unidealistic that it 
demoted to the status of prose. For the statement in 
prose of an intellectual attitude, “with no note of poetry”’ 
is what the authors find in three stanzas from the E/ 
on Dead Fashion beginning: 


— 


But I am sad, and by 
Where the great mauve flow 
But drip with sleep and dew, Ir this tl 
Dry, withered book of del 
The fact of the matter is that poetry is an art and not a 
method of divination. The poet can only transform into 
poetry what life brings him. To ask him to do more than 
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that or other than that is to ask that he lift himself up by 
his bootstraps—in his attempt to do this he may assume 
an attitude that looks, to the pious, like the attitude of 
prayer. But he is not getting anywhere. 


Llewellyn Fones 
IN THE SERIES 


4 Stranger and Afraid, by Ted Olson. Yale University 

Press. 

Whether Yale University, in publishing the Yale Series 
of Younger Poets, does a service to lovers of poetry, both 
writers and readers, is a question. The purpose is, “to 
afford a publishing medium for the work of young men and 
women who have not yet secured a wide public recogni- 
tion. It will include only such verse as seems to give the 
fairest promise for the future of American poetry—to 
the development of which it is hoped that the Series may 


” 


prove a stimulus.” Such a series, of course, must print 
work which commercial publishers will not take. This 
policy seems to assume that young writers cannot secure 
recognition and also that promising work should be pub- 
lished. Why publication should encourage the promising 
writer is not clear, unless it stimulates him for the rest of 
his life to live down the errors of his youth, either by 
further and stronger efforts to negate them, or by silence 
ever after. In looking over the list of authors in the Yale 
Series, the number who have struggled on seem to balance 
rather well those who have fallen by the way. Perhaps 
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that in itself justifies the series; at any rate, one should say 
nothing to discourage the interest of a university in 
poetry, no matter how it is expressed. 

All this is apropos of the 1928 offering, 4 Stranger and 
Afraid, by Ted Olson. And to make the application at 
once, the poetry is certainly young, and certainly promis- 
ing, but I do not see how it is to Mr. Olson’s advantage to 
have it published. There is every evidence in the book 
of sound technical foundation, good intelligence, love of 
distinctive phrase, and devotion to the good poetry of 
the past and present. But all of these qualities are too 
evident in themselves. They do not fuse under emotion, 
forget themselves in drama, nor do they sacrifice them- 
selves, even to the expression of an idea. 

The burden of the song is the conventional literary 
obsession of youth that life is bitter and all paths lead to 
the grave. But it is not convincing. One feels the writer 
to have mistaken a hint of the tragedy of life for its 
whole truth. Therefore he talks about it dramatically, in 
fine and final phrases. He divides his poems into fivegroups: 


I. “Color of Dust,” in which the writer concludes after going about 
the earth that there is “‘no land . . . where there is wit or worth in 
being alive.” 

II. “People of No Importance,” most of whom come to death rather 
drearily, except the last whose “shabby years closed with a certain 
splendor after all.” 

Ill. “Trinity,” in which the poet finds that wisdom is made up of the 
recognition of bitterness. 

IV. “Of My Own Country,” which is an interlude before 

V. “Finalities.” 
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In the very last of these the poet sounds the first hope- 
ful note with a question which rather implies that the 
finalities may not be so final after all. 

The reason that Mr. Olson does not make us sym- 
pathize with his bitterness is found largely in his reminis- 
cent diction. Tragedy of today coming in the stilted 
phrases of the last century does not seem very near. This 
sort of phrasing, for example: “Time was when men had 


power... , “One might have deemed,” “might lead 
her to surmise,” “ghostly tunes of yester year,” “even as 


they,” “many a glowing lie,” “who dreams it otherwise,” 
“Aye, to the last. There is too much talk, also, 
of God, Apollo, Baal, Osiris, Thor, Zeus, Christ, Circe, 


Helen, Atlas; and of places like India, Zanzibar, Arcady, 


” 


Byzantium, and Samarkand. All of this takes us away 
from Mr. Olson and throws us into a nostalgic mood in 
which we dream of the good old college days when we 
wrote papers on Tennyson’s Love of Nature, or (as one of 
the younger instructors put it) Scott’s Use of Pink. 

After these exhibitions one might ask wherein I find Mr. 
Olson’s poetry promising. First, in the mere fact that he 
has cared enough about poetry to work at it, for he has 
tried varied forms, from the sonnet to free verse; second, 
because he has a good sense of structure which shows itself 
particularly in his more dramatic poems; third, because he 
has a love of words which may lead him ultimately to be 
more discriminating in their use; and lastly, because he 
wrote the sonnet: Words To Be Graven on Sandstone. 
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Not with a snarl of bronze an rackle of drums, 
Not as a clean blade clips a c ler, 

Nor in such other forthright guise death come 

To quench the flame and plough the compost under 
Rather we die in ways obscure and little 

I am less man this hour than y lay: 

More than I shall be soon. Th low \ irs whittle 
With rusty knives, body and brain away 

Some day above these bones, a granite 
My unimportant name may stand in sto: 
Fools, I have died these deca past, and I 
Am ash in tombs unnumbered and unknown, 
Spoil of the seas, prey to the w lissect 
Scattered too far for any resurt 


I hope these remarks do not increase Mr. Olson’s 
bitterness, but if they do, he must remember his own 
words,—“‘All lovely things are lies.” 


POEMS OF FAITt 


A Rime of the Rood, and Other Poems, by Charles L. 

O’Donnell. Longmans, Green, and Co. 

The poems in this volume easily win for their autho: 
the rank of foremost religious poet now writing in English. 
They possess the firm discipline and verbal authority 
which devotional verse requires, and they have, moreover 





a strong emotional vivacity which carri 
directly to the reader. It is not the fortune of eve 
person who feels his faith strongly to find the wor 
and phrases which will convey that faith to the read 
terms of authentic sincerity and by means of a sty] 
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Poems of Faith 


which is not stamped with the inevitable liturgical or 
historical derivations. But Father O’Donnell has these 
two difficult factors in perfect control, and his new book 
shows so great an advance over his earlier work that we 
place him unhesitatingly in the company of Francis 
Thompson, Mrs. Meynell, and Lionel Johnson. Of their 
rich imaginative inheritance he holds a share, and he 
has found himself in essential sympathy with the spiritual 
austerity which we associate with the great English 
tradition in mystical verse. 

The majority of poems deal with scriptural and 
dogmatic themes, but through them all runs that vein 
of personal enthusiasm which gives the ancient mysteries 
new life for the reader. The title poem, a long ballad on 
the cross, is written in terse quatrains which suggest the 
seventeenth century mystics at a glance, but the author 
has succeeded in distinguishing the clipped verbiage with 
his own warm feeling. Occasionally he takes an excursion 
emes: On Meeting a Lady, At Tivoli, The 


Nightingale. Here his attitude is intimate and even 


into secular tl 


humorous, though without the mark of his unmistakable 
personality. The sonnets have a charm which suggests 
the ordered richness of the breviary, and they call forth, 
with surprising success, the beauty latent in historical 
suggestions. A strong humanistic color is present in 
Marginals, The Spanish Stairs, and In Praesepio. Most 
readers will be impressed by the charm which the author 
evokes by means of his brief lyric forms. Le Repos en 


Egypte gives an examiple: 
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Where Nile the desert drinks, 
Three travellers on their way 

Pause by a nameless sphinx 
And rest at close of day. 


There in the waste of sand 
One lies with drooping lids, 
The Child in whose smal! hand 
Nestle the pyramids. 

This reduction has the quality of true selective purity, 
and it is apparent that the concise trimeters have not 
been used merely to create a tense brevity which has 
nothing of variety or real invention to recommend it. 

It may be argued that Father O’Donnell has carried 
this close-cropped aphoristic manner too far; that his 
range is narrow and his expression uncomfortably con 
fined in narrow quarters. Yet if one compares the 
admirable phrasing and the subtle mastery of form in 
this volume with the great majority of poems written 
by people who are fully armed with religious sincerity 
and yet unable to express that sincerity in anything but 
loose extravagance of statement and trite invocation, 
the merit of these poems becomes doubly impressive. 
Then they assume not only first importance as religious 
art, but also, in the eyes of the general reader, a very high 
rank as literature. Morton Dauwen Zabe! 
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MORE BALLYHOO 


Ballyhoo for a Mendicant by Carlton Talbott. Horace 

Liveright. 

Mr. Talbott has an exotic sense of humor and finds 
amusement in all antiquity. Illuminated manuscripts, the 
mendicant with his pack of relics from the Holy Land, Old 
Noah himself, as well as many lesser dignitaries from the 
days of Rome up to 1870, prove material for delicious non- 
sense. Yet no matter what the period, Mr. Talbott’s 
humor is distinctly Gothic. Nothing in modern art or 
literature is quite comparable, for these naive and droll 
pieces more nearly resemble the pre-Diirer engravers, 
“EE. S.”, The Master of the Amsterdam Cabinet, Witthold 
Bauer, and all the others of that host than they do the 
later, more refined yet scarcely more vital craftsmen in the 
various arts. 

By far the best of these poems appear in Part Two, The 
Woodcut Holiday, dated 1498. And the best of these are 
the ones which appeared recently in Poetry. Number XII 
of this series is particularly delightful. It begins, as you 
perhaps remember: 
le 
rhey are playing Hoodman Blind; 

Che needle-ish grass and flowers 
Spring up at the sleeping towers, 
And the river ripples behind. 


By the side of the pepper-pot cast 


Nor are the others less definitely wood-blocks. Mr. Tal- 
bott is able to catch in words not only the child-like 
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simplicity of the stories these pictures tell, but the quality 
of the surfaces, the composition, and the relative impor- 
tance of the symbols. 

Yet admitting the entertaining quality of the book there 
is an almost garish and tasteless aspect to many of the 
poems which together with an amazing vocabulary of such 
words as fol-de-rol, whip-tops, hot-cockles, leap-frog, scuffi: 
tug, etc., quite warrants the name of: “Ballyhoo.” 
There is also a sex complex, expressed particularly in such 
poems as Moll of Hockley: A Broadside which has two or 
three verses that would have been looked upon askance 
had they appeared in the prologue of a Restoration play. 

Mr. Talbott’s literary heritage can be traced, I believe, 
to the grosser Elizabethan and the more popular Restor 
ation versifiers, with more ease than it can be traced to any 
more recent period. Hudibras has, at one time or another 
been his Bible. Even Dryden and Pope must share some 
thing of the responsibility. There are, however, a good 
many aspects of his style distinctly his own, and it would 
be unfair to stamp his manner as wholly derivative. 

The last section of the book, Fireside Galaxy, is 
nineteenth century, and certain of the poems, including 
Family Album and Patchwork of 1870, are excellent 
Americana items. The second of these begins: 


) 


Somewhere, by gaslight, Blackguards play Backgammon, 

In checkerboard suits and stovepipe hats 

Ruffians and Bludgeons stomp over the cobblestones 
Ferocious Curs chase Fugitive Cats, 
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and so on to an uproarious end with nothing but the 
foibles of the era to give the poem unity or meaning. 
There is an element of genius here, but there is also an 
element of ballyhoo. 
Sterling North 


SATIRE OF QUALITY 


Peeps at Parnassus, by Olga Katzin. Illustrated by 

Arthur Watts. Coward-McCann. 

Peeps at Parnassus has the perilous ring of a phrase 
which would vibrate coyly in the very small mind of a very 
large clubwoman as being descriptive of her charmingly 
V apid collection of v ersicules; but readers who survive past 
this misleading and singularly ill-inspired title are apt to 
be surprised by the rest of Miss Katzin’s book. 

In a series of twenty “peeps,’”’ averaging eight pages 
apiece, the author satirizes almost all English poets 
worthy of that honor, from Chaucer to Abercrombie; and 
most of the subjects of her lancet are probed deftly and 
well. Witness an example: 

Grave Matthew Arnold capped and gowned 
And classically weatherbound, 

Compelled by very birth to bless 

Scholastic disadvantages, 


And badly worried, as all are whose 


Gift is culture to the Yahoos. 


Occasionally Miss Katzin remarks upon general trends, as 
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in the following aside on the colonizing mania of the turn 
of the sixteenth century: 


Nay, could those Fathers good peruse 
The ravings of Manhattan’s Muse, 
Their bones would rise and steer in pain 
The ghostly Mayflower home again 


These quotations show the swift, epigrammatic char 
acter of the book. 

The fact that Miss Katzin has attempted to deal with 
the whole pageant of English poetry has an interesting and 
very logical corollary. The method of satire, applied suc 
cessively to most of the major and many of the minor 
English poets, becomes in itself one way of measuring the 
poets’ relative worth. This satirist has been able to find 
little or nothing at which to poke fun in the poets whom 
general criticism has evaluated most highly. Marlowe, 
Jonson, Shakespeare, and Keats afford few openings for 
the lancet, and are mentioned with a brevity which is 
really inverted praise. The decadents, on the contrary, 
are sadly stripped of their fleurs de mal, and left looking 
nakedly ridiculous. 

We in America have been offered lately a plethora of 
competent comic verse, parody, and burlesque, from such 
writers as Mr. Hoffenstein and Mrs. Parker. This book 
by a young Englishwoman will be a healthy reminder that 
satire and wit are on a distinct and higher plane. 

Alexander Laing 


} 
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UNACHIEVED 


Fack Kelso: A Dramatic Poem, by Edgar Lee Masters. 

D. Appleton & Co. 

Mr. Masters has again attempted, if not the impossible, 
at least the improbable—a long meditative poem in 
dialogue. Its hero, Jack Kelso, is the friend who led the 
young Lincoln, at New Salem, to read Shakespeare; and 
the book carries him through countless episodes of contact 
or meditation, from this period to extreme old age and 
death in our time. 

The book can hardly add to its distinguished author’s 
fame. The early episodes, which bring Lincoln and 
Douglas together in their youth, are neither adequate 
as symbol nor convincing as factual invention, and the 
poem, as it goes on, does not succeed in lifting Kelso to the 
stature of a figure of myth and dreams who concentrates 
and typifies the tidal movement of his epoch. One recog- 
nizes a certain grandeur of conception in the poet’s 
scheme, and laments that his artistry, this time, was in- 
adequate to work it out toa triumph. 

Mr. Masters, as one must often remark, is the most un- 
equal poet of his rank. Every now and then he strikes off 
a work of splendor from the white heat of his fitful and 
smoldering fires. And always he has size and power; 
there is a magnificence even in his failures. 


H. M. 
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CORRESPONDENCE 
A POSSIBLY IMPRACTICAL SUGGESTION 


Dear Editors: Interest in the poems of peace might be 
heightened if the competitors would consider the actual 
state of the world. War is a function of agricultural 
civilization. When riches, even necessary riches, were 
measured in food-producing fields war may have been a 
necessity, and may have possessed a certain dignity. 
When the discovery of synthetic petrol is worth five times 
Alsace-Lorraine, war becomes merely blithering idiocy 
worthy of nothing but state department officials. (This 
term is possibly the vilest term in the Americo-English 
language but as that fact is not widely realized, the use of 
said term is not yet a criminal Jibel. 

Peace “propaganda” is regarded with perfect sincerity 
by some not ill-informed people as a part of war prepara 
tion. The Carnegie Peace Foundation spends most of its 
subsidy in what may be called the philology of the sub 
ject. If the officers of the foundation had any interest in 
preventing, or even of minimizing the probability of wars 
in the near future, they would turn their attention (and 
that of their paid researchers) to active contemporary 
detective work, watching via commercial channels the 
men and forces making for armed violence. I am not 
talking from the point of view of aesthetic Bohemia, I am 
making a statement that any old European ambassador 
or imperial diplomat will admit to you in private. | 
believe one of them has even signed a statement to this 
effect. Ezra Pound 
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News Notes 
NEWS NOTES 


A great many letters come to our office asking for the terms of the 
Peace Poem Contest. Since we have given the terms in each issue of 
Poetry since the contest began, and will continue to do so until the 
closing month, we hope that the prospective contestants will hereafter 


buy a copy of Poerry and read the terms for themselves. 





The contest was inaugurated to stimulate expression in poetic form 
of the ideals that prompted the signing of the Kellogg Peace Pact and the 
subsequent movement toward World Peace. 

y length to three hundred lines, in any form, and 
should bear on each page the name and address of the writer. No manu- 
scripts will be returned. The contest closes September Ist, 1929. 

The Poetry Clan has chosen for its fourth book of the year MacKnight 

Black’s Machinery, published by Horace Liveright. The acting 


is book in Miss Monroe’s absence, feel that it is 


Poems may be of 








. choosing 


editors 
ful treatment of a sub- 
ject important in modern life and new to poetry. Mr. Black says that 
he writes about dynamos and engines because they are “the most 


deserving of the attention because of its success 





beautiful ; moving things” that he knows. 

Coward-McCann, Inc. are performing the interesting experiment of pub- 
lishing books of } ry in one dollar editions, in a series called Songs of 
Today. The first f 
Keene Wallis, Ch 
and typography 
possible to furnis 








r volumes in the series are by Kenneth Fearing, 
irles Wagner, and Elizabeth Coatsworth. The form 
f the books are excellent, and prove that it is 
well-made editions at a popular price. 

Most of our contributors to this issue are well-known to readers of 


Poetry. Maurice Lesemann, winner in years past of the Young Poet’s 
Prize and the Helen Haire Levinson Prize, lives in Chicago. Jean Starr 
Untermeyer lives in New York, and Hildegarde Flanner (Mrs. Frederick 
Monhoff) in Altadena, California. 

A. R. D. Fairburn is a young New Zealand poet 


the lack of literary opportunities in his native country. Miss Siddie Joe 








who writes feelingly of 


Johnson lives in Corpus Christi, Texas. 
Eunice Tietjens, author of numerous books of original poetry and 
editor of several anthologies, is a member of Poetry’s staff. Louis 


Zukofsky’s work has appeared in The New Criterion, Exile, Transition and 
The Dial. Nanita MacD. Balcom lives in Chevy Chase, Maryland. Mrs. 
Catherine Moore Pica 
Poetry Club before her marriage and subsequent residence in Bethlehem, 





d was a member of the University of Chicago 


Pennsylvania. Kenneth Slade Alling has appeared in various other 
magazines but is now published for the first time in Portry. 


Mona Douglas is a Welsh poet. Emily Powers Iglehart lives in Madi- 


on, W isconsin, 
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BOOKS RECEIVED 


ORIGINAL VERSE: 

Angels and Earthly Creatures, by Elinor Wylie. Alfred A. Knopf. 

Cavender's House, by Edwin Arlington Robinson, Macmillan Co 

Pheidias, by John Galen Howard. Macmillan Co. 

Thalia, A Masque, by John Finley, Jr., Houghton Mifflin Co, 

A Cedar Box and Other Poems, by Robert Nathan. Bobbs Merrill Co. 

Golden Falcon, by Robert P. Tristram Coffin. Macmillan Co. 

Compass Rose, by Elizabeth Coatsworth. Coward-McCann. 

Angel Arms, by Kenneth Fearing. Coward-McCann. 

Bands and Rebels, by Keene Wallis. Coward-McCann. 

Nearer the Bone, by Charles A. Wagner. Coward-McCann. 

Poems of the Niagara, by Evelyn M. Watson. Dean & Co., N. Y. 

Green Violets, by Molly Howden. L. T. Watkins, Wellington, N. Z. 

Amyrl, by Beatrice Payne Morgan. Bozart Press, Atlanta. 

Children of Fire and Shadow, by Lucia Trent, Robt. Packard & Co., 
Chicago. 

Bowls of Phantasy, by Flora Bishop Hendricks. Robt. Packard & Co., 
Chicago. 

God and the Mind of Man, by E. K. Ellis. Cambridge Univ. Press. 

Verse, by J. L. C. Barrow. Privately printed. 

Mixed Vintage, by Benjamin Appel. Richard G. Badger. 
ANTHOLOGIES: 

The City Day, ed. by Eda Lou Walton. Ronald Press, N. Y. 

Chief Modern Poets of England and America, sel. and ed. by Gerald 
DeWitt Sanders & John Herbert Nelson. Macmillan Co. 

The Anthology of Alabama Poetry, 1928, Comp. by the Alabama Writers 
Conclave, Bozart Press, Atlanta. 

Anthology of Student Verse for 1928, ed. by Snow Longley Housh, Los 
Angeles High School. 
PROSE AND A PLAY: 

The Poets and Music, by Edward W. Naylor. E. P. Dutton & Co. 

Glory, by William Closson Emory. Argus Books, Chicago. 











- Do habe great poets 
there must be great audiences too. 
— Whitman 
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